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had dwindled almost to insignificance. Some pressure
could still be brought to bear by persuading an M.P.
to ask questions in the House of Commons, but the
tendency was for Departmental Orders to increase at
the expense of Statutes. Indeed, the Emergency
Powers Acts (1939 and 1940) enabled the Government
to take almost any action it deemed necessary by the
simple issue of Defence Regulations, and under the
stress of the imminence of invasion unheard-of
restrictions were in fact imposed, such as the ban on
access to large coastal areas, the internment without
trial (under Regulation i8B) of some hundreds of
British citizens whom the Home Secretary regarded as
a potential threat to our security, and even the penaliz-
ing of freedom of speech, if it involved statements
likely to cause alarm or despondency.
Nevertheless, if one asks what was distinctive of the
private citizen's attitude to the public institutions of
the war period, the answer must emphasize the
unusually high degree of voluntary co-operation. The
Home Guard, which came into existence as the Local
Defence Volunteers to meet the danger of invasion
in May 1940, and contained no conscripted members
until March 1942, when the worst danger was past,
is only the outstanding example of the fact that the
Government built upon voluntary effort during the
war, just as they had based their plans for child
evacuation and air raid precautions upon it before-
hand. This was a people's war, in which the people
were generally eager to follow the Government's
lead, expounded for the common man with all the
resources of Mr. Churchill's eloquence, and accepted
all kinds of regulations as being necessary in the long
run for fairness and economy of effort. The fact that